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was in danger of having been stifled in its birth; or, at least, of 
having been made a changeling. I think your Grace knows Mr. 
Littleton; he, Mr. Fielding, Cibber, etc., all of them pressed the 
author very importunately to make his story end happily; but 
does not your Grace think that it is infinitely better as it is?" 40 

Young's enthusiasm for Sir Charles Grandison was only a little 
less pronounced than that for Clarissa. But his admiration for 
the last of Eichardson's novels was due perhaps in some measure 
to the fact that Grandison was mainly responsible for the Duchess 
of Portland's change of heart toward the famous novelist. 

The binding, print, and paper of the book are very attractive. 
It is indeed in outward show what every worthy book should be: 
its appearance makes one want to read it. The pages are adorned 
with a few select illustrations, beginning with a frontispiece of 
the poet " Prom an engraving by J. Collyer," and concluding with 
the "Young Memorial Stone, Welwyn Rectory Grounds" (p. 280), 
all in good taste. The proof-reading was well done, so that typo- 
graphical errors are few. I have noticed only Budd (for Bubb) 
Dodington, p. 62. 

Wm. H. Holme. 

Western Reserve University. 



Gottfried Keller as a Democratic Idealist, by Edward Franklin 
Hauch. New York, Columbia University Press, 1916, x and 
96 pages. 

Gottfried Keller has in the main been fortunate in his critics. 
Baechtold confined himself in his three volumes (1897) to collect- 
ing a great wealth of biographical material and letters. The Life 
of Keller, by Emil Ermatinger (1915), based upon Baechtold's col- 
lectanea, is not as yet accessible. The Seven Lectures of Albert 
Koester (Leipzig, 1900), one of the sanest books on Keller, aimed 
at no more than ' to unite old friends of the poet more closely, and 
to gain new ones.' Between these publications falls the more ambi- 
tious work of Baldensperger (Paris, 1899), which is greatly con- 
cerned with the question, how much of Keller's permanent worth 

40 Ibid., 312; cf. Shelley, pp. 220-21. Littleton, Fielding, Cibber, etc., 
may be " Your Critics " of the letter from 1744, quoted above. 
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(valeur) will bear exportation beyond the confines of his native 
Switzerland. Baldensperger rightly perceives that authors who, 
like Keller, do not exalt individualism or the instinct of personal 
force, but rather sport with its deviations and unmask its vanities, 
do not, as a rule, burst upon other nations as a welcome revelation. 
He therefore expresses the hope that his exhaustive analyses of the 
works themselves may serve as a method of indirect approach. 

Edward Franklin Hauch takes his stand at the opposite pole. 
Not the man and his work, but ' Gottfried Keller as a Democratic 
Idealist ' is his theme. One of the most individual of modern poets 
is to be investigated by the principles of exact science, and technical 
nomenclature is employed. By means of this ' algebra of language,' 
Keller's pessimism, romanticism, realism and democracy are 
weighed in the balance. Hauch maintains that through ' some 
degree of uniformity of connotation, a great deal of cumbersome 
and confusing circumlocution can be avoided.' He hopes that by 
this means he may ' arrive at an intelligent estimate of the literary 
or philosophical significance ' of his author. 

One might have expected that a critic intent upon interpreting 
Keller, as political and philosophic thinker, to the American public 
would have given us a series of comparisons with characteristic 
figures in our own historical environment. Gottfried Keller, who 
stood at the modern parting of the ways in his native country, hav- 
ing lived under three successive cantonal constitutions, offers in 
many ways partial similarities to early Americans, particularly as 
seen through the eyes of our own Hawthorne, the one American 
author whose genius bears any relation to that of Keller. A single 
word, to the effect that Keller, like Alexander Hamilton, desired 
' a historically federalistic, coercive but representative union, with 
devices to give weight to the influence of education and prop- 
erty, and with no initiative and referendum' would have in- 
spired a home feeling for him; while an additional remark, that 
Keller occupied a position midway between Hamilton's distrust 
of the people and Jefferson's complete confidence in their integrity, 
self-control and good judgment, 1 would almost have served to domi- 
cile Keller amongst us as a political thinker. Conrad Ferdinand 

1 With Keller it was more faith than confidence. His confidence was 
more than once completely shattered, but his faith in the sound instincts 
of the folk-soul, and in the ultimate political outcome sustained and 
supported him in every trial. 
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Meyer marvelled most at Gottfried Keller's ' attitude as a pro- 
tecting genius to his country, standing aloof from all men, full of 
inquietudes, indulging in sermonizings, replete with sage advice, 
practicing paternal chastisements.' Hawthorne has given us in the 
following an almost identical judgment of Washington : 2 

' The collection of Washington's recorded traits seems sufficiently 
abundant, and strictly harmonizes with itself, yet never brings us 
into intimate relation with the hero, nor makes us feel the warmth 
and the human throb of his heart. What can be the reason? Is 
it, that his great nature was adapted to stand in relation to his 
country, as man stands towards man, but could not individualize 
itself in brotherhood to an individual ? ' 

All material of this kind is either not thought of at all, or is dis- 
dained by Hauch, who chooses instead to erect a series of sterile 
philosophical-political formulae, and to judge his author by them. 
His graceful translations from Keller's poems give the lie to this 
sterility and awaken the wish, that he could have adopted a con- 
crete, that is to say a literary method of presenting his subject as 
a whole. 

Hauch's treatment of Keller's novel Das verlorene Lachen sup- 
plies a capital example of this fundamental error in plan and 
method. He finds in the close of the story ' democracy of the most 
radical kind applied to the problems of the inner life; in the last 
analysis, each must be his own priest and his own judge.' It is 
safe to say that Keller had as little intention of producing such 
an impression, as had Goethe in his Metamorphose der Pflanzen, 
where 

' Die heilige Liebe 
Strebt zu der h6chsten Frucht gleicher Gesinnungen auf, 
Gleicher Ansicht der Dinge, damit in harmonischem Anschaun 
Sich verbinde das Paar, flnde die hohere Welt.' 

In Goethe's poem, as in Keller's story, the collectivism of the 
family is differentiated with the highest art from active but barren 
individualism, and is emphasized as the ' heiliges Ratsel,' the ' ge- 
heimes Gesetz ' at the basis of orderly civic society. The scene of 
the poetic sermon is in the one case Goethe's botanic garden at his 
house on the ' Prauenplan,' and in the other a Swiss forest-nursery. 
The impassioned sermonizer pours out his philosophy in either case 

2 ' A Book of Autographs.' Works, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
n. d. Vol. IV, p. 153. 
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to his life's partner, as symbolizing the world outside of himself 
and his own relation to that — through her — newly discovered world. 
The characteristic difference remains, that in Goethe's poem — as 
always with him, save in the single exception of his relation to 
Frau von Stein — woman remains the docile and dependent half, 
while in Keller's stories one woman almost invariably appears — 
in Martin Salander it is a son — who has a greater hold on reality, 
and through whose surer wisdom, founded on intuition but aided 
by experience, the hero makes his peace with his destiny. Kel- 
ler, like Goethe, arrived in his later productions at a highly indi- 
vidualized collectivism, and both poets, notwithstanding funda- 
mental differences of attitude, reached their goal along the same 
path. 

In literary matters also, Keller had his brief period of incon- 
clusive generalization, as when he fancied that out of the Berlin 
farces with their couplets a new variety of Aristophanic national 
comedy might arise. But what distinguished him from doctrinaire 
literary historians like Hettner, who snatched at this Aristophanic 
idea, was that Hettner never overcame the tendency to baseless 
philosophical generalization, while in Keller it soon disappears, 
never to return. These his outgrown associates were the men of 
the ' uncompromisingly democratic attitude of mind in all things,' 
a characteristic which Hauch (p. 4) welcomes and exalts in Keller, 
but from which he energetically shook himself free, as for instance 
in his little known and seldom cited Apotheker von Chamounix. 
In this travesty of Romancero, Heine, after a wordy battle with 
Borne, is thrust into the great sea of ink, in which Gutzkow, Young 
Germany's monarch ('der grosse Tinterich') in the great demo- 
cratic barathrum, is already swimming about. 

In the famous toast, in the year 1873, 8 it was again Keller who 
' compromised,' by saying that he could conceive of a time in the 
distant future, when autonomous Switzerland, should it ever forego 
its life principle of five hundred years' growth and be drawn into 
the vortex of out and out democracy, might be resuscitated and 
restored by a union with the land of 'Light and Power,' with 
modern Germany; and it was the 'uncompromising' German 
democrat, the then vastly overrated poet Gottfried Kinkel, who 
opposed him on that historic occasion, and undertook to be more 

3 Nachgelassene Schriften tind Dichtungen, Berlin, 1893, pp. 358-361. 
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Swiss than Keller himself. Gottfried Keller's singular modesty in 
this and other controversies where it was a question of his country's 
future, the complete absence of self-seeking and doctrinaire conten- 
tiousness in even his most impassioned pleadings and warnings, 
recall to mind the superb characterization in his Union of the 
Valiant Seven, as that through which he himself would doubtless 
have preferred to be known and remembered: 

' They are unblazed standing timber in the forest growth of the 
nation. They emerge for a moment into the sunlight of the father- 
land's day, only to withdraw again into the shadow, where they 
rustle and murmur with the thousand other tree-trunks in their 
native forest glooms, where few claim acquaintance, but where all 
are familiarly and intimately known.' 

Henry Wood. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



European Characters in French Drama of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Harry Kurz, Ph. D. New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1916. 

The title of the book is too general. It would imply a study 
of all characters in eighteenth century French drama, the non- 
European characters being entirely negligible. Yet, as the author 
explains, " the object of this study is to trace the opinions about 
foreign nations held by the French during the eighteenth century, 
in so far as the numerous comic writers of the time reflected these 
views in their plays." A less ambiguous title, then, would have 
been : " Foreigners as seen by French theatre-goers of the eighteenth 
century," a title which would better indicate the wide scope of 
the subject. In separate chapters, Dr. Kurz investigates how the 
eighteenth century dramatists treat the Italians, the Spanish, the 
Germans, the English, and the people of the Minor Nations. 

The plays which include Italian characters bring out the latter 
only in a superficial way. Their only conclusion betraying a real 
observation of Italian life seems to be that conventions are strict 
and Italian wives are of the utmost fidelity. 

From the study of Spanish characters even less is to be gleaned. 
The writers, apparently realizing their meager knowledge of eon- 
temporary Spain, often bring in historic Spain, though the atmos- 
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